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NOTE 


Persons desiring to subscribe to the Game News 
should address their requests direct to the Editor. 
Fees must be submitted either by check or money 
order made payable to. the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. Cash or stamps will not be accepted. 


REMEMBER ALSO that the future success of the 
News depends to a large degree upon the number of 
contributions furnished by its readers. Materia! 
should be submitted not later than the 20th of each 
month. YOUR contributions will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 
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SPORTSMEN, IT IS UP TO YOU! 


Has the day arrived when we must have a reorganization for 
the protection and conservation of our wild life in Pennsylvania? 


The fish and game crop of Pennsylvania depends upon the 
sportsmen, and it is within their power whether and just how 
long the great privilege of this fine sport will last. 


Pennsylvania has more sportsmen’s organizations than any 
other state in the Union, and every one of them should realize 
the importance of teaching their members the value of obeying 
the law and assisting in compelling all others to do likewise. 
Can the sportsmen feel proud of the fact that the Game Com- 
mission is compelled to spend $350,000 of their money each year 
to protect and endeavor to enforce the game laws of their state? 


It would be impossible to employ sufficient men to handle the 
situation. I have listened to many complaints by men that be- 
long to fine organizations, and I have yet to meet the first one 
willing to give me the evidence even to start the prosecution of 
the violator. 


The Game Commissioners are the servants of the sportsmen 
and it is well recognized by students of wild life that our pur- 
pose can not be accomplished merely by passage of game laws 
or employment of game wardens. The sportsmen must play fair 
and cooperate if they desire to eliminate the many infractions 
of the laws they complain of. 

A farmer in eastern Pennsylvania who has been feeding the 
birds each winter and allowing a certain number of sportsmen 
the privilege of hunting on his place, found five cocks and eleven 
hen ringnecks dead upon his farm after the hunting season was 
over, and his verdict was, I cannot stop them from breaking the 
law, but I will stop them from hunting on my place from now on. 

Each year we have thousands of violations of the game laws. 
Many of them this year were blamed on the depression but upon 
investigation such excuses were found to be untrue. It was 
simply ‘a case of greedy hunters willing to take a chance on 
anything. 

Severe measures must be taken to prevent hunting accidents, 
many of them caused by men unfit to handle a gun. 

The answer to all of this is that a bureau be established at 
Harrisburg to handle all licenses (the same as the automobile 
license) and every applicant be required to take his examination 
for the same. 

Pennsylvania has been made the greatest game state in the 
Union, now let us make it the safest state to hunt in. 


DR. WILLIAM H. MOORE, Vice-President, 
Board of Game Commissioners. 





EDITORIAL 





FEEDING BIRDS AND SMALL GAME IN WINTER 


When winter comes it’s time to give a thought to game. In 
winter time it’s hard for our feathered friends to find food. 
Frost closes up the earth, and thus locks up a thousand things 
birds would eat if they could. Snow, when it comes, covers 
the weed tops, and so makes it impossible for birds and small 
game to pick seeds and dried fruits that hang on the branches, 
and then only leaf buds on trees are available—tthe last of the 
food supply. 

No one knows how many of these wild creatures fail to sur- 
vive the winter. We can at least, in a small way, help by 
giving relief. Many a covey of Bob Whites have been saved 
by feeding, when ice and snow covered the ground, and made 
inaccessible all available supplies of natural food. 

Be sure to place any food, such as grain or chicken feed, in a 
sheltered place, so that when a covey of birds is found feeding 
by some marauding hawk, they can get away when the hawk 
swoops down on them. Hawks soon discover feeding stations 
and watch them. Many a well intended act of kindness has 
turned out the opposite. To feed birds in an exposed place 
where predators can pounce upon them is only to provide de- 
struction, instead of preventing death from starvation. 

It is a most interesting undertaking, this putting out of feed 
in winter to help our wild life survive, It is also of the greatest 
educational value to our boys and girls to get acquainted with 
birds and game. To play host to birds has its compensations; 
to remember them in time of need is a fine human trait. Begin 
with a few bread crumbs on the window sill, and see how 
readily your offers will be accepted. Then back on the lot, 
underneath some bushes, try a hand full of corn and see how 
soon the boarders come, and how thoroughly they understand. 

I have had as many as fifty-five Quail come together for their 
regular feast. Wild turkeys, I have known to come from miles 
around, to explore the top of a high ridge for a feast of corn 
on the cob, stuck up on a stick above the snow, and placed by 
Game Protectors who had to walk many miles on snow shoes 
to get there. 

Feeding game pays. It saves the lives of much game and 
is one of the reasons why it is plentiful in Pennsylvania. Sports- 
men, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and thousands of good people 
all over the state do it for the love and fun of it. When you 
carry on Winter feeding programs of this sort you are a real 
conservationist. 

ADOLF MULLER, President, 


Board of Game Commissioners. 
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BOARD OF GAME COMMISSION- 
ERS HOLDS MEETING 


With all members present the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission re- 
elected Adolf Muller of Norristown 
as President; Dr. William H. Moore 
of Philadelphia as Vice-President 
and Ernest E. Harwood as Executive 
Secretary. The officers will serve for 


the following year. 


Pennsylvania sportsmen enjoyed 
an unusually fine hunting season this 
year. The small game kill was 
particularly pleasing, and prelimin- 
ary reports indicate a larger kill of 
deer and bear than was originally 
anticipated. 


The following members attended 
the meeting: Honorables Adolf Mul- 
ler, Norristown; Dr. William H. 
Moore, Philadelphia; Howard Stew- 
art, Clearfield; Ralph L. Ecken- 
stein, Williamsport; Richard E. 
Reitz, Brookville; J. Q. Creveling, 
Wilkes-Barre; A. Hunter Willis, 
Erie; and Dr. S. H. Williams, Pitts- 
burgh. 

















GAME COMMISSION’S FIELD MEN RE- 
COVER STOLEN DOGS 


Besides administration of game affairs 
proper, the Game Commission tries to 
serve sportsmen in many other ways, that 
are no part of their normal] obligations. 

For example, when a sportsman’s valu- 
able dog is lost or stolen, if he reports the 
loss to a Game Protector, the offices in 
Harrisburg are notified by him at once, 
and they send out the data in the case to 
all field men, and soon the field force all 
over the state are looking for the missing 
dog. In this way many valuable dogs are 
recovered. 


As one example of this service, during 
the recent hunting season, a party of Pitts- 
burghers reported to Game Protector 
Ralph Liphart the loss of a valuable dog. 
He promptly reported the loss to the Har- 
risburg Offices, with description of the 
missing dog. With the same promptness 
notice was sent from the office to all field 
men, and at once Leroy Jefferson. Game 
Refuge Keeper, Refuge No. 34, Medix Run, 
notified Mr. Dent, the owner, that he had 
located the dog and had it waiting for him. 


Mr. Howard J. Burnish, Pittsburgh, in 
behalf of the owner and all members of 
the hunting camp, wrote Game Protector 
Liphart a letter of hearty thanks for the 
Commission’s service in helping to locate 
this valuable dog, and “highly com- 
mended’”’ Refuge Keeper Jefferson for the 
prompt recovery. 





You may train your dogs until the 
end of February. 
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HIGH-LIGHTS OF THE AMERICAN 
GAME CONFERENCE 


At the recent American Game Confer- 
ence, held in New York City, November 
28th to 30th, and which was attended 
by Mr. Muller, Dr. Williams and Dr. 
Moore, of the Board, and Executive Sec- 
retary Ernest E. Harwood, several major 
movements were set under way. Senator 
Harry B. Hawes, Missouri, announced his 
intention of introducing a bill into con- 
gress to draw all wild life conservation 
activities in the various federal depart- 
ments under one head; this bill may pos- 
sibly create a new department in the 
cabinet. Hearings are to be held on it 
shortly to determine how best to handle 
the problem, 

Major L. W. T. Waller, Jr., conserva- 
tionist and sportsman of Meadowbrook, 
Pa., advanced a plan of marked departure 
which falls into three major phases; one, 








Game Commission 


Locked Antlers 


that wild game be regarded as a farm 
crop and that it be treated as such, giv- 
ing the farmer suitable inducements to 
assure his efforts to increase the species; 
second, that the agricultural colleges and 
universities pursue scientific research to 
provide the necessary wild life facts; and 
third, that these schools and universities 
provide means to train men and women 
to apply these facts. His proposal met 
with enthusiastic approval by both sports- 
men and agricultural interests represented. 

The Scientific Research Roundtable, 
composed principally of professors of uni- 
versities and colleges, reported progress 
of the year. Dr. A. A. Allen, Professor 
of Ornithology, Cornell University, re- 
ported that plans are nearly ready to be 
made public so that all who desire may 
raise ruffed grouse with comparative ease. 

The Game Breeding Division discussed 
latest methods of artificial game breeding 
and said that this new industry is grow- 
ing so fast that its product is beginning 
to glut the market,—principally sports- 
men’s associations and state conservation 
departments, 
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PERMITS 


You Must Have a Permit: 
(a) To have any protected 


(b) To have any game bird 

or game animal, either 
accidentally or other- 
wise killed in the close 
season, mounted 
To hold field meets for 
bird dogs during the 
month of March 
To hold field trials for 
raccoon hounds between 
March ist and August 
19th, inclusive 
To ship game out of the 
State for mounting and 
tanning. (Licensed tax- 
idermists excepted) 
To hunt foxes and wild 
cats with dogs in big 
game territory, from 
December 15th to March 
15th (if you want your 
dogs protected) 











RELEASE RABBITS 


Since the close of the deer season in 
Pennsylvania, Game Protectors have been 
exceptionally busy releasing cottontail 
rabbits for restocking. Over 60,000 rab- 
bits were ordered for restocking purposes 
this year and of this number, 50,000 hav: 
already been received. Weather conditons 
in the western part of the country, parti- 
cularly in Kansas and Missouri, from 
whence our rabbit stock is secured, have 
been so good that dealers there were able 
to more quickly trap and ship these ani- 
mals. This year, for the first time, the 
Game Commission is releasing rabbits 
reared in our own Commonwealth, 150 
having been purchased in the western 
part of the state. Serious consideration 
must be given to our future supply of cot- 
tontails, especially since several of the 
states which in the past have been our 
main source of supply, are, of necessity, 
barring exportation of these animals. The 
Game Commission’s foresight in establish- 
ing propagating areas for their own native 
stock was an important step forward, be- 
cause once the supply is cut off from other 
sections of the country, we will have to 
depend entirely on the animals which are 
either purchased legally or raised at the 
state farms. 





You must have a hunting license 
to hunt groundhogs, foxes, crows, 
starlings, or any other wild birds 
and wild animals. 























| HELP CONTROL VERMIN 


HELPING TO GHECK THE VERMIN 


The Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs of 
Northampton County, Pa., are conducting 
a vermin extinction contest which started 
December 15, 1932 and will close March 
1, 1933. The contest is open to bovs not 
over eighteen years of age and the stand- 
ing of the contestants will be computed 
on the following basis: 25 points for a 
bob-cat; 15 points for a red or gray fox; 
10 points for a weasel; and 1 point for 
a crow. 


The Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs of 
Northampton County, will award a grand 
prize of a .22 calibre repeating rifle to 
the boy having the highest number of 
points. To be considered for this prize, 
the entrants must huve at least 100 pnints. 


The member clubs of the Federation will 
conduct local contests along the same lines 
and award a prize to the one who has 
the highest number of points. 





Don’t dig or smoke out fur-bear- 
ing animals or cut den trees. 











PROTECTORS KILL VERMIN 

Game Protectors in Supervisor W. L. 
Wright’s division, with headquarters at 
Trauger, Pa., killed in the past year the 
following vermin: Dogs (unlicensed or 
chasing game) 141; house cats, 329; 
foxes, 17; crows, 1,712; hawks, 112; and 
owls, 9. They also destroyed 27 crows’ 
nests and 10 hawks’ nests during the nest- 
ing season, 

This is a fine example of the service 
the Game Commission field men are con- 
stantly rendering in keeping down vermin 
on which no bounty is offered. Few per- 
sons realize the aggregate service these 
field men render as ‘‘protectors’”’ of game 
on this side as well as the legal. 
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CREEPERS ROUT FOXES 


A great many trappers have 
solved the problem of bagging those 
foxes which are too wary to trap. 
From different sections of the state 
comes the word that quite a few 
trappers are using black and tan 
terriers (or ‘‘creepers” as they are 
often called) to rout the foxes from 
their dens. 


Chester Murray and C. G. Lenker, 
both of Dillsburg, Pa., and Harrison 
Fair, of Gardners, Pa., have been 
having unusual success this winter 
catching foxes by using these little 
terriers, 


Division Game Supervisor John 
Berrier cited numerous cases where 
these little dogs have been used to 
excellent advantage in taking both 
foxes and wild cats. Another super- 
visor reported the bagging of 9 
foxes since the deer season by one 
man under this method. Another 
one took 3 wild cats. These little 
dogs have amazing courage and very 
often kill and drag the foxes out of 
the dens themselves. They are con- 
veniently carried in the back of the 
hunting coat, 


There is no question but that more 
trappers would make an effort to 
use these little animals if they were 
not So scarce. If more of them could 
be bred they would certainly serve 
an excellent purpose so far as game 
conservation is concerned. 











Don’t have the green pelt of any 
fur bearing animal in possession for 
a longer period than 15 days after 
the season closes, 
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Water Set For Foxes 








SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED ON PREDATORY ANI- 
MALS FOR THE MONTH OF 

DECEMBER, 1932 

















Wild Gray Gos 
County Cats Foxes Weasels hawks Amount 
Adams ------- . 0 3 62 0 $154.00 
Allegheny --.--..-- ] 3 110 0 137.00 
Arinstrong -.------ 1 13 250 0 317.00 
I Sica eek 0 0 76 0 76.00 
a SO 3 68 124 0 441.00 
RASS ate! 2 14 272 0 358.00 
MU lank se cd 0 20 129 0 209.00 
Bradford ......... 1 59 621 0 872.00 
ME cesscaucane 0 38 223 0 375.00 
ES | 0 0 380 0 380.00 
ee 0 14 513 0 569.00 
CTOR on caccinen 1 8 5 0 52.00 
bo as ene 0 2 90 0 98.00 
Cemtre § ...-=..:. 2 47 206 1 429.00 
CE ices 0 5 119 0 139.00 
Clason. ....... 0 2 209 0 217.00 
Clearfield -.---- 1 37 390 0 553.00 
Giimton .<...... 0 54 75 0 291.00 
Columbia ----- 0 28 187 0 299.00 
Crawford ----.- 0 0 804 0 804.00 
Cumberland --- 1 24 78 0 189.00 
Dauphin ------- 0 20 92 0 172.00 
Delaware ------ 0 0 4 0 4.00 
MEF hdescasesic cae 2 4 84 0 130.00 
| eee 0 0 745 0 745.00 
bp re 4 64 237 0 553.00 
Forest CP 0 0 35 0 35.00 
Peenkie. <2. 20 0 27 60 0 168.00 
TNS, ecccetiacccicim 1 24 30 0 141.00 
eae 0 - 56 0 72.00 
Huntingdon --.--- 2 40 113 0 303.00 
Inarana....+.-... 0 86 405 0 549.00 
Jefferson ------ 0 3 208 0 220.00 
Juntata. ....-- 0 14 27 0 83.00 
Lackawanna - 1 34 85 0 236 .00 
Laneaster ---- 0 19 159 0 235,00 
Lawrence --.--- 0 0 195 0 195.00 
Tebanon .------ 0 2 62 0 70.00 
iv eae 0 13 166 0 218.00 
Luzerne --.--.--- 0 43 896 0 568.00 
Lycoming ------ 0 80 114 0 434.00 
OO — SEs 1 3 252 1 284.00 
Mercer .... 0 1 384 0 388 .00 
Mifflin ---- 0 10 50 0 90.00 
Monroe .-.-. 2 10 99 0 169.00 
Montgomery. ----- 0 11 174 0 218.00 
I sicccceitacons 0 2 $1 0 39.00 
Northampton ----- ae 70 0 146.00 
maa ine 0 6 98 0 122.00 
decile 16 57 0 121.00 
Philedelphia pa 4 6 0 22.00 
WE “ecoksntanaeon 4 21 10 1 159.00 
PORN. cccebccon dee 0 7 202 0 230.00 
Sebayik:. ........ 0 15 160 0 220.00 
Snyder --- eee 0 15 56 0 116.00 
Somerset -- an 1 50 516 0 731.00 
NONE a aecncaee 0 #618 47 0 99.00 
Susquehanna -.-.--. 1 74 183 0 494.00 
SES SE eRe e 0 17 175 y | 248 .00 
pS ee Te a 0 21 39 0 123.00 
VeReet : neces 0 0 230 0 280.00 
bi a ts 0 2 186 1 199.00 
Washington ------ 0 10 114 0 154.00 
i. 2 59 101 0 367.00 
Westmoreland 2 19 360 0 466 .00 
Wyoming .------ = 0 44 176 0 352.00 
pe Le a Ie eaee 0 48 186 0 378.00 
Totals 36 1, 12,208 5 $19,305.00 


One re- certified | check ERIE A SEDI eae er ee 


Number of claims for the month—5,885. 





Don’t trap mink, opossum, skunk, 
otter, or muskrats after February 28. 











LARGE WILDCAT 


On December 8, Norbert Briskey, while 
hunting deer on Negro Mountain, in Somer- 
set County, killed a large cat of some 
species and brought it into Meyersdale, 
where veteran hunters argued whether it 
was a wildcat or a panther. The pelt was 
sent into the Game Commission at Harris- 
burg, where it was readily identified as a 
very fine large wildcat (bay lynx), 
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Game Commission 


Boy Scouts Assist Game Protector in Placing Ears of Corn Above Snow 


ANY MAIL FOR THE BIRD FAMILY 
THIS MORNING? 


If your business or health prevents you 
from taking personal and active part in 
feeding birds this winter, when they need 
it so badly, why not mail them your con- 
tribution? 

An excellent bird food is the grain 
known in feed stores as “tailings and 
sweepings,’’ which you should be able to 
buy in 100 pound bags at about one cent 
a pound, and you can very possibly buy 
grain from farmers even cheaper. But 
corn should not be fed except cracked. 

Put the grain up in secure packages of 
5 pounds and upwards, attach postage at 
the regular parcel post rates for the first 
zone, address to “Mr. & Mrs. Hungry Bird, 
R. F. D. ,” and mail—the rural car- 
riers will do the rest. Over 40,000 rural 
carriers in the northern and eastern states 
alone are already distributing feed in this 
way—tully authorized by the Post Office 
Department. 

This movement has already become 
quite general in some states. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON HUNTING 
ACCIDENTS 


The hunting season just closed was an 
unusual success in at least one thing; 
there was a decided decrease in hunting 
accidents, especially during the big game 
season. According to preliminary reports, 
only forty-nine deaths occurred during the 
whole hunting season, against seventy-two 
last year. Only one of these was while 
hunting bear, and only fifteen (including 
this one) during the entire big game 
season, 

But on analysis of the reports some re- 
flections inevitably occur. 

For instance: fourteen of those killed 
were less than twenty years old. Is this 
because hunting is essentially a young 
man’s sport? Or is “flaming youth’’ as 
eareless with guns as with autos? 


At least seven of the fatalities were 
from shots fired by the victim’s own rela- 
tives. Are not even kinship and affection 
strong enough to make some persons care- 
ful? Six were killed by carelessness with 
their own guns. Has a man as careless as 
that any moral right in the woods with 
others? 

Every year some hunters drop dead of 
heart failure. In many cases these men 
are of an age when they have no right 
to expect their heart to stand the strain 
of such physical exertion, and in most 
other cases (with possible exceptions) even 
a five minute examination by their family 
physician would have warned them of the 
danger. 


Further: The comparative figures show 
that either a different type of men hunted 
deer this year—a possibility, since there 
was no open season on does this time— 
or those who did hunt had learned added 
caution from last year’s accident toll. 


But perhaps the most striking thing 
about the whole matter is that by far the 
largest percentage of accidents occur not 
from rifles, high power or low, but from 
shotguns, in the small game season. Are 
big game hunters more careful—or more 
sensible—than bird and rabbit and squir- 
rel hunters? 
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PROSECUTIONS 


In December, officers of the Gamc 
Commission prosecuted 434 cases. 
The principle violations were for kill- 
ing illegal deer, hunting by both resi- 
dents and non-residents without a 
license, killing small game in closed 
season and hunting game on Sunday. 
The number of illegal deer killed was 
smaller than it has been in years. 
Also, most of the deer which were 
killed by mistake were reported to 
the Game Protector, thus insuring a 
return of one-half the fine. There 
was a noticeable increase in the pro- 
secutions of non-residents hunting 
without a license, many of whom had 
taken out resident licenses. 














LEST WE FORGET 


We can make law after law to fur- 
ther protect and consequently in- 
crease our wild life but of what use 
are all these if we let it starve to 
death, 


FEED GAME DURING WINTER 








NEW INTERPRETATION OF THE GAME 
LAWS 


Now they are telling the story of a 
party of hunters who during the recent 
deer season happened on a camp occupied 
by one lone hunter, obviously of foreign 
extraction. 


Asked if he had succeeded in killing his 
buck yet, the foreign gentlemen replied, 
“Sure, me killa fiva buck.” ‘How many 
did you say?”’ inquired one of the aston. 
ished visitors. ‘Killa fiva—now me getta 
one-a more.” ‘“Seex is limit of eacha 
camp, Game Laws say.”’ 


DEER KILLED BY FARMERS 


Only four deer were killed by farmers 
in December, as a protection to property. 
These deer were damaging young fruit 
trees, such as apple, peach and cherry, by 
barking and budding them. 


BEAR DAMAGE 


Two claims for bear damage were re- 
ceived during December, covering the loss 
of two sheep killed by bear in Tioga 
County. However, these sheep were killed 
in October and November. 


Hunter, excitedly to road workman, 
“There were six men working over in 
those woods, weren’t there? Are they all 
safe?’’ 

Workman: 
Why?” 

Hunter: “‘Then I’ve shot a deer.” 


“Sure they’re all safe 





Don’t have game, lawfully taken, 
in possession longer than 30 days af- 
ter the season closes. (Live raccoons 
excepted.) 
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MAY HIS TRIBE INCREASE 

At the regular December meeting 
of the Blair County Game, Fish and 
Forestry Association, the Secretary, 
George C. Mock, strongly urged on 
all members to send in their game 
kill reports to the Game Commission 
promptly, as requested by the Com- 
mission, 

To help accomplish this, as well 
as to be of further service to mem- 
bers of the Association, Mr. Mock 
suggested that if every sportsman— 
whether a member of the Associa- 
tion or not—would bring or send 
these report stubs to him, he would 
cheerfully and promptly forward 
them to Harrisburg. 

This is an excellent example of a 
service the Game Commission has 
been hoping for from  sportsmen’s 
organizations generally. It is only 
through such cooperation on the 
part of these organizations that we 
can hope to get hunters in general 
to grasp the real importance of hav- 
ing every report in the Harrisburg 
office of the Game Commission just 
as promptly as possible after the 
close of the hunting season. 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 























““in the development of its educational 
program, the Game Commission has, 
through the medium of the motion picture, 
made closer contact with the people of the 
State. The scope of influence was much 
widened during the past two years. The 
illustrated lecture service embraced prac- 
tically all sections of the State, while of 
the 1284 organizations visited, sportsmen’s 
organizations accounted for a large pro- 
portion, 339, yet special efforts were 
directed toward the more remote sections 
of the Commonwealth in order to reach 
schools, especially in rural and mountain- 
ous districts. High schools thus served 
numbered 279, and 242 grade schools 
were visited. 

As a result of these illustrated lectures, 
much interest has been aroused in the 
younger generation in our wild life. In- 
timate glimpses into the home life of our 
furred and feathered friends are always 
greatly attractive to children of school age. 
The bringing of large and small game in 
their native haunts to the school room 
cannot be other than productive of a ris- 
ing generation of true sportsmen and sin- 
cere lovers of nature. 


With the establishment of a year-round 
film loan service for public schools, a de- 
mand almost impossible of fulfillment was 
created. In many cases school boards in 
the larger cities requisitioned films for 
weeks at a time, arranging their own itin- 
eraries among their numerous institutions. 
Many other states also requested pictures 
from time to time. 

The building up of the motion picture 
library of the Department through the ac- 
quisition of a great many new films has 
injected new stimulus into the lecture 
program. With many reels of interest 
primarily to sportsmen, including such 
subjects as game propagation, beaver trap- 
ping, winter feeding of game, etc., are in- 
cluded numerous reels of close-ups of 
game and fur-bearing mammals, game 
birds, song and insectivorous birds, and 
birds of prey. Wild life in its daily 
routine, at work and at play, feeding and 
storing up food, building homes and rear- 
ing families,—all this may be seen by the 
city school children, who perhaps have 
never seen a wild animal or game bird 
in its native habitat. 








DO YOU KNOW A COCK GROUSE 
FROM A HEN? 

Almost every grouse hunter is per- 
fectly sure that he can tell the in- 
stant he has a grouse in his hand 
whether it is a cock or a hen, It 
will probably shock him a bit to 
learn that no man living can do any- 
thing of the sort. The size of the 
black ruff and of the topknot seems 
to be solely a matter of age or 
vitality. 


When one of the finest grouse ever 
brought into the Game Commission 
at Harrisburg, with a magnificent 
ruff and topknot, was opened, it was 
found full of eggs! 


But so far as known, the hen 


grouse never drums. 











REMARKABLE DEER ANTLERS 

George W. Koehler, Keeper at Refuge 
No. 8, sends measurements of a deer killed 
near Hillsgrove, Sullivan County, the past 
season, and now being mounted by a taxi- 
dermist. The actual measurements are: 
12 well defined points, not counting stubs, 
and all large. The largest point on beam 
is 145¢” and very heavy, and several more 
are 12” long. The spread between beams 
is 2414”. The length of beam is 
2814”. The distance from front of eye 
to tip of nose is 814”. 

This is by no means a record head for 
the State—for example, one killed in Pot- 
ter County some years ago 31” between 
beam-points and 36” between the widest 
spreading points (which in this case are 
not the beam points) is on exhibition at 
a garage near Huntingdon. 





DADDY HAMILTON PASSES ON 


William F. Hamilton, of Galeton, known 
to all members of the Game Commission 
force as “‘Daddy’’ Hamilton, died at his 
home in Galeton on Dec. 12, after a very 
short illness. 


He was born at Patton, Maine, Oct. 17, 
1855, but came to Pennsylvania at the 
age of seventeen to work under his brother 
in the lumber camps of the Black Forest. 


After serving with honor in various 
local offices, such as burgess, magistrate, 
and postmaster, he was apponted in 1915 
by Dr. Kalbfus as Game Protector for 
Potter County, and continued to serve the 
Commission_till he retired, because of ill 
health, in October, 1931. 


Seven members of the Game Commis- 
sion field force, in full uniform, served as 
a guard of honor at the funeral services. 


No man in the force has ever more fully 
won the respect of his county, both for 
his sterling character and as a real “pro- 
tector’? of the wild life committed to his 
charge. 
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The Board of Game Commissioners 
has for years maintained certain policies 
for the distribution of game. Since 
game was first purchased out of the 
sportsmen’s fund, the Commission has re- 
fused to have such game released on 
lands that are closed to general hunting, 
and only recently the Commission has 
instructed its field officers who receive 
game for their various districts that they 
must personally attend to its proper re- 
lease and distribution. This doesn’t mean, 
however, that interested individuals and 
members of sportsmen’s organizations 
may not accompany the Game Protector 
at the time he makes such releases, for 
such cooperation is encouraged. The 
Game Commission will, however, restock 
areas that are entirely closed to hunting, 
provided adjoining lands are open, for 
such closed areas are really a Game Ref- 
uge, and surplus game from natural pro- 
pagation will spread out over the sur- 
rounding territory. 


There has been a growing tendency on 
the part of some land owners to close 
their lands to hunting after the Commis- 
sion has released game thereon, upon 
receiving the assurance from the owner 
that his lands would remain open. In 
some instances the land owners have been 
able to give satisfactory reasons for such 
action, but in the majority of cases they 
close their land for a selfish motive. Even 
though such lands are reopened, the Com- 
mission will refuse to again release game 
on those areas. 


Some sections of our State are more 
favorable to the hunting of certain game 
than other sections. For instance, very 
little grouse hunting may be had in those 
counties lying in the southeastern corner 
of Pennsylvania, and this section also 
affords very little deer hunting, and prac- 
tically none for wild turkey or bear. 
However, these counties do afford the best 
ringnecked pheasant shooting to be found 
in Pennsylvania, and the kill of bob-white 
quail and cottontail rabbits is very satis- 
factory. If the hunter moves westward 
and to the north, he gets out of the 
ringnecked pheasant and bob-white quail 
shooting territory but comes into grouse 
and turkey country, as well as squirrel 
territory. Therefore, in distributing the 
small game which the Commission pur- 
chases each year all of these facts are 
taken into consideration. 


It is also a known fact that due to the 
topography of the State, as well as its 
varying climatic conditions, bob-white 
quail will not do well in the northern 
half of Pennsylvania. Therefore the ma- 
jority of these birds are released in the 
agricultural sections in the southern half 
of the State where milder weather con- 
ditions are also favorable to these birds. 
This reasoning also holds true in a great 
part to the distribution of ringnecked 
pheasants, for this bird must be con- 
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Snowshoe Rabbit Just Released 


sidered as a bird of the open country, 
and releases made in the mountainous 
sections have always been without suc- 
cess. However, the pheasant seems to be 
able to endure the most severe weather. 

Again, the topography of the State is 
considered in the distribution of snowshoe 
rabbits or varying hares, and although 
but a limited number of these animals 
are purchased each year, the entire num- 
ber are released only in those counties 
where this animal] is native and where 
it will find its own peculiar requirements. 

In the distribution of cottontail rabbits 
one other factor not previously mentioned 
must be considered. It has often been 
said that approximately 80% of the small 
game hunters in Pennsylvania are rabbit 
hunters, and where these hunters do not 
have diversified shooting this animal is 
hunted hard, with the result that such 
territory needs heavy restocking every 
winter. Rabbit hunting is especially pop- 
ular in the thickly settled areas of our 
State, and for that reason these particular 
counties receive more rabbits for restock- 
ing than elsewhere. 

There is never a large distribution of 
raccoons and fox squirrel. There are not 
many sections in Pennsylvania suitable to 
the release of fox squirrels, as these ani- 
mals become permanent residents once 
they locate in suitable surroundings, which 
are usually found along river and creek 
bottoms or in small areas of timber 
throughout the low agricultural area. The 
Game Commission doesn’t attempt to re- 
stock gray squirrels, because of this ani- 
mal’s migratory habits. Distribution of 
the few raccoons purchased each year is 
confined as much as possible to those 
areas of the State where there are few 
ground-nesting birds, such as the wild 
turkey and ruffed grouse, because of this 
animal’s well-known appetite for eggs. 

The Commission has curtailed consider- 
ably its purchases of Hungarian Partridges. 
These birds have always commanded high 
prices and their restocking in years gone 


by has not been as successful in Penn- 
sylvania as in the large grain producing 
areas of the western states. However, 
there are a number of sections in Penn- 
sylvania where these birds have done re- 
markably well, and therefore, the birds 
that are being released at the present 
time are distributed in these particular 
areas. 

Practically all of the wild turkeys re- 
stocked during the last few years have 
been produced at the State Turkey Farm. 
Restocking of this bird has been confined 
almost entirely to those counties which 
have been closed to turkey hunting. Un- 
fortunately, many of our sportsmen who 
request turkeys for restocking some par- 
ticular section do not always realize just 
what it takes to make a successful plant- 
ing of these birds. There seems to be a 
general belief that where there is ex- 
ceptionally thick cover turkeys would be 
right at home. Just the contrary of these 
conditions would be closer to the truth. 
In the wild turkey sections of Pennsyl- 
vania you will find a fair growth of tim- 
ber with here and there an old abandoned 
field, where the old turkey hen will in- 
variably lead her flock to feed. To re- 
lease wild turkeys in heavy growths of 
scrub oak would be unsuccessful, not only 
because of the nesting requirements of 
these birds, but in such sections they 
would become easy prey to predators. 


While officers of the Game Commission 
will cooperate as closely as possible with 
sportsmen in distributing game, it is ab- 
solutely impossible to comply with all re- 
quests for game that are received. There- 
fore it is the purpose of the Game Com- 
mission to have the available game dis- 
tributed in such manner and in such sec- 
tions as to benefit as many of our sports- 
men as is possible. Some well-known 
facts concerning game distribution have 
been mentioned, and the lessons taught 
through experience should be adhered io 
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The “Old Man” in Charge of Construction Swimming Across His Pond 


The 


Beaver in Pennsylvania 


This is the second article of the series on Pennsylvania’s interesting mammals 


HE beaver had more to do with 
settling this country than the buf- 
falo. They were caught eagerly for 
their fur by the early pioneers; 
and as their value increased, hunters and 
trappers everywhere vied with each other 
in the traffic of their pelts. Trapping 
beavers became quite an industry and 
ranged into new territories rapidly; con- 
sequently many trading posts were estab- 
lished, and later, towns. 
Those who have perused the annals of 
history know the thrilling story of the 
fur trade, and how John Jacob Astor, 


the Hudson’s Bay Company and others 


preceded even the prospectors for gold; 
in fact, they were among the first to 
break down our wilderness. During those 
days beaver skins were used extensively 
in Europe in the making of top-hats, and 
out of the urge to cater to that early-day 
fad grew a business so gigantic as to 
reach into almost every part of the 
North American continent. 

As in many other parts of our country, 
the beaver was once abundant in different 
sections of Pennsylvania. But they, too, 
fell before the inroads of man, All that 
was left to tell the wonderful story of 
these famous animal-engineers thirty or 
forty years ago were such familiar and 
suggestive names as Beaver Dam, Beaver 
Creek, Beaver Meadows and _ Beaver 
County, and occasionally someone, while 
wandering through the wildest portions 
of the mountains, found the remains of 
their ancient dwelling places about 
streams and dams. 

There seem to be but few records of 
any sort concerning the last known 
colony in the state, and these do not 
agree in the least. Mr. Abraham Nevel- 
ing of Coalport, a well-informed natural- 
ist of former years, once stated that ‘‘The 
last beaver was trapped in Clearfield 


which are being prepared by the editor 


County in 1837.” Another old record 
tells us that one George K. Boak of Pine 
Glen claimed the animals were to be 
found in Center County in 1867; and still 
another includes a statement from a Mr. 
Seth Nelson of Clinton County which 
goes on to say that the last beaver was 
killed on Pine Creek in 1884. 

The Annual Report of the Game Com- 
mission for the year 1902 by Dr. Joseph 
Kalbfus, then Secretary of the Commis- 
sion, reads: ‘‘We are reliably informed 
there is still a colony of beavers in the 
state; they are found in the wildest por- 
tion of a wild section. There is no poss- 
ible way whereby harm can come to any 
individual or the state through their ab- 
solute protection. A sufficient increase in 
their numbers might result in benefit to 
the state, and we recommend a law pro- 
tecting this animal in the Common- 
wealth.”’ 

The movement to protect the beaver 
was received favorably, for during the 
Legislature of 1903 a law was passed pro- 
hibiting the capture or killing of beavers, 
violation thereof entailing a penalty of 
$100. 

There are no records at hand which 
make any reference to the beaver from 
1902 until 1917, At least the writer 
has been unable to unearth any further 
reference to the colony supposed to have 
existed according to the late Dr. Kalbfus’ 
report. However, let us turn our thoughts 
to the spring of 1915, when a committee 
from the Wisconsin Legislature visited 
Pennsylvania to study methods of refor- 
estation. That visit, marked a new epoch 
for the beaver in Pennsylvania. 

The committee, while looking over cer- 
tain forest lands in Potter County, pointed 
out that conditions were ideal for beavers. 
(At that time Wisconsin was giving 
beavers some protection.) In the sum- 





mer of 1917 a pair of beavers was pre- 
sented the Game Commission by the state 
of Wisconsin and released in Game Refuge 
No. 17 near Sizerville, Cameron County, 
on what is known as East Cowley Run. 
The remarkable history of this original 
pair was recorded by Harry VanCleve, 
veteran trapper and Assistant Chief of the 
Bureau of Predatory Animals of the Game 
Commission, who for several years kept 
a written diary of the activities of these 
creatures. Part of this diary is as fol- 
lows: 

“Two beavers were shipped from Wis- 
consin to Harrisburg during the summer 
of 1917. These animals were liberated in 
Cowley Run, Cameron County, by State 
Forester Evans, then located at Sizerville. 
They immediately built a dam and house, 
and the following summer raised a family 
of young. In the spring of 1918 the 
young beavers moved to other locations 
on the same stream and also built dams, 
and by the fall of 1919 the whole valley 
for a distance of nearly a mile was a 
series of dams, one above the other. 

“In the spring of 1920 beaver cuttings 
were noticed on other streams in the 
locality, many miles distant from the 
home dams. In September, 1919, a pair 
of these beavers located on Parker Run, 
about nine miles from the original dam, 
and the following summer reared young. 
At about the same time a pair located on 
Hunts Run, seven or eight miles in the 
opposite direction. They also built a 
dam and house, and the following summer 
raised young. During the spring of 1920 
a beaver dam was found on the head- 
waters of Bailey Run, eight miles in still 
another direction. However, examination 
of this dam and house revealed that it was 
established in 1919. In the summer of 
1922 a survey showed three well-estab- 
lished dams on Hunts Run, two on Bailey 
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Run, two on Parker Run, and while trap- 
ping bear in McKean County during July, 
1922, I found a dam on the left branch 
of Potato Creek. I waited at this dam 
until evening and saw two adults and 
five young. 

“All of the streams in southern McKean 
and most of Cameron Counties are now 
well stocked with beavers—all the off- 
spring from the original pair from Wis- 
consin. 

“During the summer of 1921, Mr. C. 
E. Logue, Trapping Instructor for the 
Commission, trapped three beavers at the 
original dam in Cowley Run. These were 
taken to Woolrich in Clinton County and 
are now located on Staver Run and have 
increased to such an extent that there are 
five or six dams on various near-by 
streams. This is as far as I can trace 
the offspring from the original pair, as 
they are now. hopelessly mixed with 
beavers subsequently purchased from 
Canada.” 


There is no question concerning the 
authenticity of the above records. Few 
persons ever had an opportunity to study 
these splendid animals as Mr. VanCleve 
studied them. And that he carried on his 
investigations thoroughly is certainly evi- 
dent. 

Experiment with one single pair of 
beavers having borne more fruit than 
was ever hoped for, the Game Commission 
purchased four additional pairs from 
Canada in 1919, twenty-four pairs in 1920, 
and six pairs in 1922, all of which were 
liberated in game refuges through the 
state. In 1924 twelve more pairs were 
purchased in New York State. They also 
were released on refuge areas. 

It is impossible to follow the spread 
of the animals after 1920, although every 
new colony was plotted on a xsvecially pre- 
pared map in the offices of the Commis- 
sion. This map was followed with a great 
deal of interest, and the spread of the 
beavers into new regions watched with 
the eagerness of a general and his staff 
noting the advance of an army into hostile 
territory. 

The beavers, fortunately, had fewer ob- 
stacles to confront than an army would. 
Enemies were few, their chief natural one, 
the otter, being comparatively scarce. 
Man harmed them hardly at all, and only 
a small number of prosecutions for molest- 
ing or killing them were brought since 
they were first given protection in i903. 


On March 19, 1929, a beaver was killed 
in a garden in the town of Collomsville, 
Lycoming County, several miles from any 
colony. The person who killed it stated 
that he did not know what kind of an 
animal it was, Beavers are occasionally 
killed in mistake for porcupines. 














Mr. VanCleve, in a story of his thirteen 
years’ experiences with the beaver in 
Pennsylvania cites one specific instance 
of the killing of a pair of the 'unimals by 
a bear, which lecated them in a burrow 
dug beneath two tallen hemlocks. 

Today the number of beavers in Penn- 
sylvania can only be approximated. How- 
ever, our record of known dams, which 
number around 1200, is fairly accurate. 
Last year (1931) there were slightly over 

(Continued on Page 11) Mr. Beaver Caught and Not Harmed in the Least 















MORE GAME LANDS ACQUIRED 


Title was taken for 6,458.2 acres of land 
during December, bringing the total area 
of State Game Lands purchased to date to 
$31,111.87 acres. 

The largest tract acquired during the 
month contains 6,043.4 acres, purchased 
from the Marvin Rulofson Company and 
located in Millcreek, Clarion and Highland 
Townships in Clarion County and Eldred 
and Union Townships, Jefferson County. 
This large area is considered a very de- 
sirable acquisition because of its location 
and excellent forest cover. It is near 
several large towns, including Clarion, and 
within a few miles of the Lakes to Sea 
Highway. It will be known as State Game 
Lands No. 74. The area presents an ideal 
large and small game territory, cover con- 
ditions being quite diversified and rang- 
ing all the way from old fields to large 
timber. The tract should indefinitely pro- 
vide excellent hunting for the large num- 
bers of hunters who frequent the locality. 
It is wonderfully well watered. Millcreek, 
a beautiful stream with good fishing, tra- 
verses the entire length of the lands and 
is fed, during its course to the Clarion 
River, by many tributaries. A large elec- 
tric water power dam in the Claiion River 
backs its water to the westerly end of 
these lands. 

227.1 acres were added to State Game 
Lands No, 56 in Tinicum and Nockamixon 
Townships, Bucks County, bringing the 
total area of these lands to 1390.4 acres. 
An interesting historical sketch of the 
lands now comprising State Game Lands 
No. 56 appeared in the May issue of 
Game News. Prior to their purchase 
the hunting rights were leased and two 
Auxiliary Refuges, Nos. 3 and 4, were 
maintained thereon. 
lished in 1919 before the Board inaugu- 
rated the policy of providing public hunt- 
ing grounds around each refuge, After pur- 
chase they were reclassified primaries Nos. 
56-A and 56-B. During the fall of 1932 
they were re-located and reduced in size 
in order to provide Commonwealth-owned 
public shooting grounds surrounding each. 
Refuge No. 56-A contains 219 acres and 
No. 56-B contains 228 acres. 

A small tract of 187.7 acres was added 
to State Game Lands No. 73 in Woodbury 
Township, Bedford County. Part of the 
lands comprising State Game Lands No. 
73 were formerly leased for auxiliary ref- 
uge purposes, and an auxiliary of 392 acres 
was maintained thereon since 1927. After 
purchase of the lands that refuge was re- 
classified as primary No. 73. The lands 
lie just south of the Loysburg Gap near 
the town of Loyrburg in excellent wild 
turkey, squirrel, rabbit, deer, etc., terri- 
tory. It contains abandoned farm land 
so essential to provide proper conditions 
for small game. For the past few years 
it has been the practice of the Board to 
sow to buckwheat about two acres in an 
old field within the confines of the wire 
enclosure, which helps materially in pro- 
viding food for wild turkeys. 


They were estab-. 
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Mill Creek Within State Game Lands No. 74 





THE TONOLOWAY INDIAN MASSACRE 
OCCURRED NEAR STATE GAME 
LANDS NUMBER 49 


More than 600 acres of land have been 
acquired adjoining State Game Lands 
Number 49 located in Fulton and Bedford 
Counties in ideal wild turkey and other 
small game territory. These lands now 
comprise a total of over 2900 acres with 
a game refuge of 495 acres, primarily for 
wild turkeys, maintained thereon. 

The lands lie within the bounds of the 
old ‘‘Lee Survey’? made by Alexander Lee 
who came here from Philadelphia early in 
the last century and located the various 
warrants of a large tract known as ‘‘Sarah 
Manor,” named in honor of a daughter of 
William Penn, and later known as Buck 
Valley. This part of the Lee Survey, now 
owned by the Commonwealth, lies on Rays 
Hill and Nigger Mountains and formerly 
belonged to the McKibbins and Tenbrooks. 
It is part of a tract originally owned by 
Wm. Lee and known as ““Wm. Lee’s Land.” 
He came from Scotland to Philadelphia 
while a young man and later entered the 
real estate business. In 1824 he bought 
25,000 acres of land in Bedford County, 
now known as Buck Valley, Union Town- 
ship, Fulton County, and in Monroe Town- 
ship, Bedford County, with the intention 
of going into the wool growing business 
but he lost his sight and gave up the 
enterprise. He deeded 8,000 acres each 
to his daughters Margaret Tenbrook and 
Sarah McKibben and 8,000 to the heirs of 
his son Alexander Lee. 

One of the early Indian tales still told 
by the older mountaineers around their 
winter firesides is the story of ‘“‘The Race 
of McKinney.’”’ This has to do with the 
Cooms’ Fort and the Tonoloway Massacre. 





Cooms’ Fort, located about ten miles 
from what is now State Game Lands, was 
really a blockhouse built by an early set- 
tler of that name and stood on what is 
known as the Colonel Chestnut Farm, 
near a large spring. It was the refuge 
to which fied the settlers of the ‘‘Cannall- 
oways,” later Warfordsburg, during the 
Indian uprising following Braddock’s de- 
feat in 1755. 

The “Tonoloway Massacre’”’ occured Jan- 
uary 28, 1756. The only official account 
of which is given in the ‘“‘Pennsylvania 
Gazette”’ of February 12, 1756 which says: 
“They killed and scalped James Leaton, 
Catherine Stillwell and one of her children 
were killed and two others carried off 
while her husband was gone to a neigh- 
bor’s house and he escaped into Cooms’ 
Fort. Elias Stillwell had seven horses and 
a mare carried off, one cow killed and 
one burnt. 

“The tracks of seven Indians and a 
child, supposed to be Mrs. Stillwell’s, were 
seen in a cornfield going toward Aughwick. 
John McKinney’s house was burnt with 
all his goods and clothing.” 


Traces of the cabin of Richard Stillwell 
are still pointed out in the gap of Still- 
well’s Ridge near Tonoloway Creek. His 
two daughters carried away by the Indians 
were never heard of again. It is said that 
he went to the house of John Lynn to 
borrow fire on that fatal morning and 
thus escaped the massacre. The Lynn 
farm lies east of Warfordsburg in Thomp- 
son Township. The grave of Elias Still- 
well is in the old Tonoloway cemetery and 
the inscription can be plainly read. 

The story handed down by the old resi- 
dents is that John McKinney was one of 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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TONOLOWAY MASSACRE 
(Continued from Page 9) 


those who pursued the Indians the day 
of the massacre, was captured by them 
and taken to their encampment near Fort 
Raystown, (now Bedford), and there kept 
a prisoner. 

He was said to be a man of splendid 
physique, and the swiftest runner in the 
settlement. On this account, the Indians 
planned to adopt him into the tribe which 
was led by Shingas, a Delaware chief. 

Each morning he was obliged to race 
with two of the younger warriors whom 
he allowed to beat him by a small margin, 
fearing their jealousy. Finally he re- 
solved to try to escape and make his way 
back to Tonoloway. 

About two hours before daybreak one 
morning snow began to fall and McKinney 
stole away from the camp, hoping that the 
snow would cover up his trail but after 
an hour or so it ceased and having on 
only a worn pair of moccasins one of his 
feet became lacerated and left traces of 
blood in the snow. Realizing that strategy 
was useless he resolved to out-run his pur- 
suers and started for Cooms’ Fort with 
only the stars to guide him. With the 
coming of daybreak his absence was dis- 
covered by the Indians who readily picked 
up his trail and started in pursuit. Thirty- 
five miles as the crow flies, across hills 
and mountains, toward distant Tonoloway 
he ran, Pausing on the crest of ‘“‘Nigger’’ 
Mountain, on what is now State Game 
Lands No. 49, he looked back across 
Trough Valley and saw four Indians 
watching him from the top of Rays Hill. 
Knowing well his fate, if captured, he 
raced across the timber-covered valley be- 
low and up the slope of Sideling Hill with 
the Indians close on his track, but he 
beat them to the Block House and fell 
exhausted inside the door as the Indians 
came in sight in the clearing. 

They were fired upon by the settlers in 
the fort; one was killed and his three 
companions retreated along the trail they 
had come carrying the body of the dead 
brave. They buried him at the entrance 
to Trough Valley and the location of the 
grave handed down from father to son 
is still pointed out, as is also an embank- 
ment just east across the ravine where 
tradition says the three Indians waited 
two days for the white men to come up 
that they might avenge their fallen com- 
rade. 


UNUSUAL FRIENDSHIP 


Because he felt he could no longer care 
for it as he wished, Clair Fegley, R. F. D., 
Orwigsburg, released an opossum he had 
held in captivity for some time. Going 
out to investigate a noise that had awak- 
ened him some nights later, he found the 
opossum had returned and it and the 
family cat ‘were playing in the yard like 
two kittens. 
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THE BEAVER IN PENNSYLVANIA 
(Continued from Page 8) 


4800 beavers occupying these dams. Beav- 
ers are supposed to at least double their 
numbers each year, so that we would also 
be conservative in saying that there are 
about 8000 of these creatures in our forests 
today. They are found chiefly in the north- 
ern part of the state, from Warren, Forest, 
upper Clarion and Jefferson and Clearfield 
east to Wayne, Pike, Carbon and Monroe, 
and from Schuylkill, Dauphin, Snyder, 
Mifflin, Center and Clearfield north to the 
New York State line. Other scattered 
colonies occur elsewhere. For instance, we 
know of a colony or two in Fulton, Bed- 
ford, Cumberland, Fayette and Somerset 
counties. Stocking of beavers caught in 
other sections has been done in Indiana, 
Armstrong, Venango, Greene, and Jeffer- 
son counties. 


their domain without once appearing 
frightened. Perhaps in their minds the 
invaders were just some other form of 
creature which happened to pass that way. 


Game Protectors, Refuge Keepers, 
mountaineers and others also stumble 
across new beaver locations from time to 
time. 


Like the many problems which followed 
the tremendous increase of deer in Penn- 
sylvania difficulties also are following in 
the wake of the evergrowing number of 
beavers. Complaints of damage, which, 
just or unjust as they might be, call for 
prompt action of one sort or another on 
the part of the Game Commission. These 
complaints usually refer to damage to 
commercially valuable trees on private 
property, burrowing under fields, flooding 
valuable lands and important roads, ap- 
propriating reservoirs as homes, retarding 





Note Large Rocks Placed on Top of Dam 


There are unquestionably many other 
colonies of which we have no record. Only 
lately, one of the surveyors of the Commis- 
sion, while working on a large strip of 
forest land recently purchased in Wyom- 
ing County, found an extremely large 
beaver colony in a section so wild and 
inaccessible that few persons, no doubt, 
ever penetrated to it. Natives were un- 
aware of the colony’s existence. 


Of added interest in connection with the 
finding of this colony was the great num- 
ber of wild waterfowl on the large pond 
created by the erection of the beaver dam. 
Perhaps these birds were accustomed to 
use the pond as a resting place during 
migration, or even as a nesting ground. 
Like many of the birds and mammals of 
the little-known islands of the South Seas, 
these beavers and ducks permitted the 
surveyor and his companions to invade 


the operation of mills, and other forms of 
depredation or nuisance. There have been 
many forms of damage during the past 
few years. In one case a beaver made 
his home under the framework of an old 
splash dam, using the natural pool below 
for a bathtub. This beaver grew accus- 
tomed to the many people who flocked to 
see him, and perhaps no other single 
animal had its picture taken as often as 
he. 


At another time the beavers put the 
Cumberland Valley telephone lines out of 
commission for about twenty-four hours. 
They cut off two stout trees (four and 
five inches in diameter) which stood on 
a bank, their tops higher than the tele- 
Phone wires. When the trees fell, they 
dropped on the wires and interrupted serv- 
ice from Sunday morning until Monday 
morning, (Continued on Page 12) 
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THE BEAVER IN PENNSYLVANIA 
(Continued from Page 11) 

In still another instance the animals 
built a dam on the stream that supplies 
Philipsburg, Clearfield County, with water. 
The dam was blasted out with dynamite, 
but the beavers built another, and again 
it was blown up. When the beavers con- 
structed a third dam, it was decided to 
trap them. 

Because of all these things, it was neces- 
sary, and is still necessary in many places 
for that matter, to trap the animals and 
release them in other sections. Hundreds 
of them have already been trapped. The 
live trapping of beavers started in 1924. 
Since that time 1359 have been trapped 
and released elsewhere in the Common- 
wealth. About 110 of these animals have 
been sold to other states for stocking pur- 
poses, the money derived therefrom going 
into the purchase of additional game for 
Pennsylvania hunters. A list of the 
beavers trapped since 1924 is as follows: 
1924, 60; 1925, 72; 1926, 63; 1927, 80; 
1928, 90; 1929, 108; 1930, 186; 1931, 
300; 1932, 400. This method of removing 
the creatures, while effective, is necessar- 
ily slow. I once read an item in a New 
Jersey newspaper which said it was next 
to impossible to trap beavers alive. How 
utterly misinformed the writer of that 
statement was! 

Sometimes other creatures are caught 
in beaver traps. Mr. VanCleve once told 
me that he caught alive in traps set for 
beavers such creatures as a canvasback 
duck, a domestic goose, a large sucker, 
one barred owl, many muskrats, a large 
wharf rat and a 26-inch brown trout, 
which he hated to let go. 


A large female beaver caught during 
the summer of 1930 produced six living 
young the day following, an indication 
that the trap causes no injury to the 
creatures. Incidentally, the six young 
beavers were brought to the Harrisburg 
Office of the Commission, where they 
crawled about the floors for a while, caus- 
ing much excitement and interest among 
the employees. They weighed only about 
a pound apiece, and their eyes were open 
and the teeth of their lower jaw almost 
fully formed. 

It might be well to mention here that 
there have been differences of opinion 
among authorities concerning the condi- 
tion of young beavers when born. Some 
claim that the eyes are not open and that 
the creatures are helpless for several days. 
That the eyes are open and the lower teeth 
through at birth was further substantiated 
by observing a pregnant female which had 
been caught in a trap and subsequently 
placed in a small pond near the home of 
one of our Game Refuge Keepers for ob- 
servation. The pond was enclosed with 
poultry wire. Within was built a house 
of pine boards, four feet square and four 
feet high with a nest box inside. The 
house was arranged with an under-water 
entrance and with a door at the back for 
making suitable cbservations. 


During the early morning of May 8, 
1928, six baby beavers were born. with 
eyes open and two lower front teeth out 
full length, and the two upper front teeth 
just starting to protrude through the 
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gums. On May ilth these little balls of 
fur weighed about a pound each and were 
observed at the entrance to the house. 


Beavers exhibit the most remarkable 
engineering skill. Their dams and houses 
are undisputed monuments to their pains- 
taking efforts. Dams that have been torn 
out by man because they interfered in 
some way or another with his plans have 
been rebuilt again and again. Beavers 
work chiefly at night, and the person who 
approaches a dam at eventide is often re- 
warded by seeing some of the colony 
swimming about. Sometimes they become 
frightened, and a tail will slap the water 
as a signal for the colony to dive. The 
beaver’s tail is broad, flat and hairless. 


Mr. VanCleve telis of a certain pond 
about the edges of which were ten or 
twelve burrows dug back in the bank 
under the roots of trees and stumps for a 
distance of twenty or thirty feet. These 
were connected by cross burrows, and 
there were holes dug at right angles with 
the burrows just deep enough for a beaver 
to slip in and hide so securely that the 
finding or even the touching of one of 
them with a pole was very difficult. Later 
a dog was used to locate them by scent. 


Beaver houses of various sizes have 
been found and examined from time to 
time. These houses are built either along 
the bank or on an island in the pond. 
With the erection of the dam the stream 
bank is submerged and the house is built 
upon an elevated portion of the bottom. 
For protection, the entrance to the house 
is always well beneath water-level. The 
nest is above water-level. 


We have only one record of a three- 
story house being found, although a num- 
ber of two-story dwellings have been 
located. This three-story house was lo- 
cated by Mr. VanCleve. It was almost 
perfectly conical in shape, about twenty 
feet through at the surface of the water 
and eight feet high. Upon opening it, a 
nice roomy compartment was found near 
the top, with a winding passage leading 
down more than half-way around the 
house into the first-floor compartment and 
thence to the water. There was a branch 
passage leading from this circular stair- 
case into the second or middle compart- 
ment. The foundation of this house was 
also crisscrossed with burrows. Twelve 
beavers were living in this conical mass 
of sticks, roots, grasses and mud, all of 
which were trapped alive and removed to 
another location. 

There have been differences of opinion 
concerning the gestation period of beavers. 
Seton gives it at three months, the mating 
season beginning about February and the 
young being born in late April or May. 
Young are anywhere from three to six 
in number, although the number observed 
about our colonies has usually been five. 


Mr. VanCleve told me of his observa- 
tion of a house in June when it was pos- 
sible to hear the little beavers chuckling 
and complaining. It was evening, and the 
old female came out to feed. Upon sight- 
ing visitors, however, she made so much 
fuss that Mr. VanCleve and his com- 
panions lined up nearby to see what 
would happen. There were two houses in 
the pond. After waiting for a few minutes 
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the old mother rose with something 
her mouth and swam toward the secon 
house, diving about ten feet from 
Coming back, she repeated the same tiic- 
tics, and this time the observers noted that 
she was carrying a baby beaver in her 
mouth, holding it by the left side, ap- 
parently about the middle. The cries of 
the young could be heard in both houses 
until the mother had transported all the 
young to the second house. 


In his paper on the beaver, Mr. Vapn- 
Cleve writes about this particular mother 
and her young: “I spent many evenings 
with this old lady and named her Bess. [ 
had a certain place where I could lie on 
the bank at the water’s edge, and after 
a time she acted as though she expected 
to find me there, as she would swim up 
to within two feet of my face and wigzgie 
her nose and seem very much interested. 
Often she would splash water over me, but 
she later quit that and seemed to welcome 
me. She would swim up and look me over, 
and then dive down and get a fresh limb 
of aspen or birch, a supply of which she 
seemed always to have stored under water. 


“Taking it to the same spot, on a lit- 
tle gravel bar about thirty feet from my 
position, she would proceed to eat her 
supper. I have frequently gone to this 
dam in the evening about sundown, lain 
down in the usual place, and called gently 
“Come on, Bess; come on out,”’ and in a 
few minutes she would appear. Some- 
times she would swim under water to the 
lower end of the pool, come to the sur- 
face and swim quietly up to me, appearing 
much interested in my conversation, Some- 
times she would bring the young out. I 
have never heard an old female make an 
audible sound, but they seem to have some 
way of letting the young know when the 
coast is clear.’’ 


The chief food of the beaver is aspen 
and poplar. Observations about our dams 
have shown that they eat willow and cer- 
tain varieties of birch, black alder, and 
wild cherry. 

The weight of beavers in Pennsylvania, 
based on animals which we have had in 
captivity, has ranged anywhere from forty 
to sixty pounds. The heaviest animal 
weighed sixty-six pounds, a large female. 


There is considerable question as to 
what proportions the beaver tribe in Penn- 
sylvania should be permitted to increase. 
They have a splendid fur value; so na- 
turally there must be taken into considera- 
tion the future possibility of disposing of 
surplus animals. This is a question which 
may have to be settled in the near future, 
provided the creatures continue to in- 
crease and spread. So far there has been 
no open season on them, and no trapping 
has been permitted except by expert em- 
ployees of the Game Commission. 


We hope to have these interesting crea- 
tures with us always, and so long as they 
can be controlled properly they will be 
given protection. 
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Hunters! .- 


e If you have not reported your 


GAME KILL please do so AT ONCE. 


¢ The Game Commission cannot 
run your business SUCCESSFULLY 


unless YOU cooperate. 


¢ It cannot properly replenish the 
depleted supply unless YOU help them 


“TAKE STOCK.” 


¢ Do not hold up your reports 
merely to include so many hawks or 
owls killed. You can submit such re- 
ports at the end of 1933. 


Begin 1933 Right 
Send In Your Report Now 

















